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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

‘Ellen, come here a minute,” said her brother 
James, while his bright eyes beamed with joy, ‘‘I 
have a secret to tell you, but you must by no 
means expose it till to-morrow morning. You 
know how many blocks and pieces of wood I have 
carried lately to my chamber, that has set the 
whole family laughing so, that they threaten to 
bind me to learn the carpenter’s trade. Well, all 
this time I have been making a writing desk to 
present to father to-morrow as a birthday present, 
upon his fiftieth year. Now if you will keep it 
a profound secret, I will let you see it in my cham- 
ber.” Ellen of course promised, and was as much 
delighted as her brother in viewing it. The legs 
to be sure were rather clumsy, and the finish of 
the desk rather rough, yet it was admirable for a 
boy, with his miserable tools. 

They did not however talk so much about the 
workmanship, as the delight the unexpected pres- 
ent would occasion their father. ‘*And I,” said 
Ellen, ‘‘ have nothing to give, brother James; do 
assist me to get something too.” They thought 
of a thousand things, but nothing was just right. 
At last poor Ellen heaved a sigh and said, ‘‘ Well, 
I have thought of something I will do, if J don’t 
give any thing else; I will give him the promise 
toamend my fault, for which I am almost every 
day corrected—that is my fretfulness.”’ 

The happy to-morrow soon appeared—the fath- 
er accepted very joyfully the present from his son, 
—but after all, Ellen’s kiss and promise seemed 
to be quite as welcome. It is not a gift from a 
child that a parent so much values;—this to be 
sure gives us an evidence ef a kind heart and 
anxiety to please as well as surprise them with 
wonder;—but to my little friends who have no 
means to give such presents, let me tell you the 
Most acceptable offering is obedience and a desire 
todo right. A great prince was once earnestly 
besought to confer a favor. His reply was, ‘‘I 
do not ask what you can give me in return; I only 
want you to be a dutiful subject, first to your 
God, and then to ycur country.” And this is all 
your parents require as the reward of their labor. 
[Juvenile Repository. 











Where God is not.—A Sabbath School scholar being ask- 
ed by his teacher, if he could mention any place where God 
8 not, replied, ‘ He is not in the hearts of the wicked.’ 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 
THE WIFE’S DREAM. 

‘*One moment, Charles, one moment more!”’ 
exclaimed a young and beautiful woman, as she 
clung to the arm of her husband, who was about 
leaving her presence: ‘‘one moment more! Let 
me persuade you, Charles, to remain at home this 
night?” ‘* Mary, you cannot!” he replied, smil- 
ing at the emphasis of his words,—*‘* it is an en- 
gagement that cannot be broken!” and he gently 


appearance. His person was peculiarly the work- 
manship ef nature. It seemed to have been 





knew not from whence they came! visions of hor- 
ror have continually haunted my couch, and af- 
frighted me in my slumbers, and throughout the 
day the air around me which I breathed has felt 
so thick and oppressive, that I thought it alive 
with the spirit of some dark destiny. Over all my 
thoughts and feelings the shadowings cf approach- 
ing evil have been darkly gathering, and now I 
feel as though the fiend had been unlocked from 
his den, and that some dark doom was about fall- 
ing upon my devoted heart!”? She shuddered as 
she spoke, and with a trembling hand she clasped 


struggled to disengage himself from her embrace. more closely the arm of her husband. it was in 
He was a young man of uncommonly beautiful | vain; he laughed at her idle superstition and de- 


rided her imaginary fears. 
As the door closed upon his receding form, she 


moulded in the beauty of those statues which | involuntarily pronounced the word ‘ Farewell!’ 
have been so fondly chisseled out in the dreams | She was startled at the sound of her own voice, as 
of that classic age, when earth was alike the throne | jt fell upon her prophetic ear like the knell of hu- 
and the grave of those fabled heroes whose histo- | man happiness and hope. She seized her harp, 











ries are eloquently written on the scroll of depart- | whose music had slept for many days unawaken- 


ed glory. Inthe manly proportions and rounded 
symmetry of his form, there was an almost imper- 
ceptible union of beauty and strength, the one so 
ideally and exquisitly harmonizing with the other, 
that in the gentlest movement of each limb, the 
gracefulness of beauty mingled with and ennobled 
the majesty of strength. His face also command- 
ed more than ordinary observation. All its fea- 
tures were strongly and distinctly marked, each 
one possessing a rare and characteristic beauty, 
while over all was pencilled a shading of thought 
which strongly contrasted the beautiful smile that 
now circled his eye, and broke forth over the pale 
serenity of his features. ‘‘ Charles!” continued 
the pleading wife, as he again strove with gentle- 
ness to free himself from her clasp, ‘‘I have en- 
treated you for your own sake not to go, let me 
now implore you for mine!” and she looked ten- 
derly and affectionately into his face, as though 
she would remind him of the strong affection she 
had always cherished and manifested towards him. 
For a moment he hesitated,—but the appeal was 
unsuccessful. ‘* Mary, I must go!” he exclaim- 
ed, the tone of his voice betraying a momentary 
struggle between the feelings that had been ap- 
pealed to and the claims of his engagement. His 
wife turned away sorrowful and disappointed. 
He was about leaving the room, when she clung 
to him closer and more tenderly—‘‘Charles, do 
not go! I have yet one more appeal to make!”’ 
He stopped, but it was with an impatience that 
manifested a resolve to fulfil his engagement, no 
matter what might be the nature of the appeal she 
was about to urge. ‘‘Charles!’’ she continued, 
and the tone of her voice became deeper and more 
solemn, ‘‘I had last night a fearful and horrible 
dream!” and she shuddered as she spake. ‘‘ Ma- 
ry!” he exclaimed, interrupting her, as though in 
playful derision of the superstitious fear she was 
about to disclose, he would prevent the relation of 
her dream—‘‘ dreams are oftener the dim behold- 
ings of the past than the shadowings of a future 
destiny. You know that in them I place not the 
slightest faith or belief; and when I return, you 
may tell me yours, that you may be convinced 
your fears were idly awakened.” ‘‘ Charles!” 
she replied, ‘‘ were that dream unconnected with 
other circumstances, it should not awaken such 
boding anxiety. For many days I have felt a 
presentiment that something calamitous was about 
to befal me. There has been a heaviness on my 
brow, an oppression of thought, a bewilderment 





of brain,—sudden and cold shudderings have crept 
over my heart, and I could not tell why! broken 














ed, and swept its strings with a trembling and 
hurried hand. Its broken melody for a moment 
accorded with the troubled emotions of her heart, 
and she then flung it aside as though its music 
were an unwelcome sound. A book was lying on 


ithe table near her—it was her favorite author— 


she eagerly opened it, and strove to quiet the 
turbulence of her feelings with the serenity of 
thought that breathed eloquently over every page. 
But it was in vain; her sight became confused 
and dim, all appeared dark and unintelligible, and 
she was suddenly startled by a tear that fell trem- 
blingly on her hand. She felt that bitter feelings 
were gaining the mastery over her heart, and the 
agony which was pent up within her breast, soon 
burst forth in unrestrained tears. 

Hour after hour rolled away in misery and in 
silence, and yet he came not. The midnight 
hour arrived, and still he was absent. The grey 
mists of the morning were gathering over the 
earth, and yet he had not reached his home. In 
dark forebodings and in shudderings that crept in 
cold horror over her heart, the morning hours ad- 
vanced, when a carriage that was rolling rapidly 
along the street, suddenly stopped at the door of 
her house. She pressed forward eagerly to the 
window, and as the carriage door opened, one 
whom she recognized as a friend of her husband, 
descended its steps. For a moment there was 
some confusion, when a figure covered with a 
cloak was lifted out from the carriage. The cloak 
accidentally fell off, and as the eye of the wife fell 
upon the lifeless and blood-stained body of her 
husband, the strings of her heart were forever 
broken, and she fell senseless upon the floor! 
He had perished by his own hand—in the same 
night he became a gambler and suicide! 

Such was the melancholy end of one, who, born 
to adorn the high places of earth, had fallen in his 
youth, never to rise again. Gifted with a genius 
of no ordinary power, he had in early life given 
promise of exceeding excellence, but in an evil 
hour, having shipwrecked all his earthly fortune, 
he had driven, with his own hand, his shattered 
barque into the shoreless ocean of eternity. His 
career had been not unlike the triumph of a brile 
liant meteor, rushing onward through its narrow 
but bright-orbed pathway, dazzling for a moment 
the bewildered sense, and then suddenly sinking 
away into darkness and imperishable gloom! 

Reader!—whoever thou art!—whether thou 
dwellest in the high palaees of the rich, or hast 
thy lot within the low habitations of the poor— 
whatever are thy worldly honors or distinctions, 
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whether thou art the child of awakening genius 
in whose shadowing are shaped forth images of 
future greatness, or whether thou passest onward 
undistinguished among the world’s nameless crowd, 
—however bright are thy enjoyments, or how 
very darkening thy sorrows; whether thou art sur- 
rounded with a circle of those whom thou lovest, 
and by whom thou art tenderly beloved, or whether 
thou walkest on the earth friendless and estranged 
from all the social charities of life; whether sun- 
shine or storm, gladness or sorrow, hope or de- 
spair, be the portion of thy spirit’s earthly on-go- 
ings,—know this, that when thou turnest aside 
from the path of virtue, thou canst not fathom the 
depth of sin into which thou mayest sink,—thou 
knowest not the epitaph that may be written on 
thy grave! 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 

LETTER FROM A SUPERINTENDENT. 

Boston, Fripay, Jury 25th, 1834, 
To the Children im the Street S. School. 

I am going out of town to-morrow, ard on the 
next day, the Sabbath, instead of being in Boston, 
I expect to be in S , about thirty miles off. 
So because I cannot see you at the school next 
Sabbath, I have just thought I would write you a 
letter and get Mr. C to read it. 

I will begin by asking you a few questions 
about the lesson, (Matt. 25: 14—30,) and when I 
return I shall ask the first teacher 1 see, how you 
answered them. 

Where does it say a man was travelling to? 

How many servants did he think of leaving be- 
hind him? 

Which was the best for those servants, to have 
their master go away and leave them nothing to 
do, or to leave some pleasant and easy work to 
fill up their time? 

What was the name of the money he left them? 

How many dollars is equal to atalent? (About 
1500.) 

How many talents in all did he leave? 

How many dollars in the eight talents? 

Did he divide the eight talents equally among 
them? 

How did he divide them? 

Was it fair to give to one more than the others? 

How was it right? (Some teacher answer, if 
scholars do not.) 

How many dollars had the man with the five 
talents? 

How many—he who had two? 

How many—he who had one? 

Was this money given outright to these ser- 
vants for their own? 

Whom did it still belong to? 

How many of these servants made a good use 
of what they were entrusted with? 

Perhaps some of you have been thinking: ‘ O! 
how I wish I had been one of those men. What 
a fine lot of money. Why if I had only one talent, 
that would be 1500 dollars! I should like it right 
well. I’d find out what to do with it pretty quick.’ 

Children—what would you think if | were to 
tell you that there is in Boston, a boy, and a girl, 
who have, each of them, something that is as 
good as 1500 dollars! It was given to them by 
their friend, the owner, to use it for a short time; 
and he is trying them in this way to see how they 
get along, and how they manage with it. Who 
do you think these children are? Why, they go 
to the street Sabbath School. There is 
the boy now, in Mr. P ’s class—and there 
is the girl, in Miss O ’s. 

Children—I wish you would all look at your 
right hand. Look at it. What would you take 
for it? Would you part with it for 100 dollars? 
for ten hundred? for 15?—would you? No, you 
would not. Then it is worth more to you than 
fifteen hundred dollars. Now look at your hand 
again. Let it seem to you that there is some 
writing on it. On one side it reads so: ‘ Tus 


























HAND BELONGS To Gop.’ On the other side, it 
says,—‘ To po Goop WITH.’ 

Now, children,—it is just so with all of you, not 
merely that particular boy and girl, but every boy 
and every girl here, has a right hand, and these 
are the things that are true about that hand: 

1. It is very valuable; it is worth more than 
1500 dollars. 

2. It belongs to God. It is not yours. 

3. He made it on purpose to do good with, and 
for nothing else. And he has let you have it for a 
little while, that you might use it in doing and get- 
ting good. 

And lastly.—He is coming by and by, to reckon 
with you for the use you make of that right hand. 

Yes, dear children, remember it, every good 
thing, and every bad thing you ever did with that 
hand is now known. Yow’ve forgotten; but He 
who knows all things; He knows, He remembers. 
He has it written down as it says in the hymn, 

‘*¢'The Lord a book of reckoning keeps.”? 
O! how much wickedness has been done by only one 
of these right hands! How much by all together! 

Don’t let your right hand do ill any more. Be 
sorry for the past and resolve that you will try to 
do good only, only good, with it in time to come. 
O think of Him, your best friend, whose both 
hands were pierced, spiked through, because of the 
wicked things you have done with your little right 
hand. 

Don’t part with your hand for the sake of 1500 
dollars, or 15 thousand dollars, or 15 millions of 
dollars. But rather THAN HAVE IT SIN, rather than 
have it do wrong, let it go, as the Bible says, ‘‘ If 
thy right hand offend thee cur 17 OFF, AND CAST IT 
From THEE.’ It had better be rotting wm the 
ground, than sinning above the ground. All who 
thus hate sin will be found at last lifting up their 
hands and rejoicing in that bright world above, 
even beside that Ricut Hanp where are plea- 
sures forevermore. May it be so with you, dear 
children. This is the prayer of 

Your Superintendent. 





OBJECT OF 8S. SCHOOLS MISTAKEN, 


**The Sabbath school is an important help to 
the parent in training his child for God; but its 
object is too often misapprehended. In practice 
he seems to say, ‘My duties, in the religious in- 
struction of my offspring, are now much relieved, 
if not entirely superceded. The teacher will see 
to this: he is far more capable thanl am. If I 
say too much, I shall only weary my child. I 
will send him regularly to the school, and there 
he will grow wise unto salvation.’ ” 

Here you may date the origin of many a child’s 
want of interest inthe Sabbath school. Here you 
may see the cause of that unwilling mind, that 
wandering eye, that withering indifference, which 
so often meets the patient teacher, when the Sab- 
bath lesson is taken in hand, or when the subject 
of religion is any way presented to the attention. 
It is not usually because you talk of religion, that 
your children are weary; but because you have 
not done it earlier, or, doing it, have been grossly 
injudicious. It is not enough that you simply pray 
with them, and then leave them to their teacher: 
you must yourself labor for them, as well as pray. 
How can you expect that a pupil who spends but 
one hour in 168 with his teacher will be essential- 


ly benefitted, if the remaining 167 of the week | 


are under the influence of a parent, who, it may 
be, is a warm admirer of Sabbath schools, but 
goes no further; who never bestows a thought 
upon the appointed lesson, or upon the teacher 
who labors for him; and never accompanies his 
children to the school, to watch their growing in- 
terest in divine truth? 

But begin early; consult frequently with the 
teacher; let your observing pupil have two instruc- 
ters, who shall be one in their aim, their desires, 
their labors, their prayers. Let this be evident to 
Kim. Let him be instructed pleasantly in the sub- 
ject of the lesson at home. Then occasionally, at 
least, follow him tothe school; manifest that yours 


is the work of Christian education, and that you em- 
ploy the school to assist in it; and you will not lon 
| complain of want of interest, unless past neglect has 
| hardened the pupil to indifference. O! if Sabbath 
| schools were the common resort of parents, the 
|united voice of thanksgiving would much oftener 
accompany the petition for converting grace. 
But all this is far from enough. The books from 
the Sabbath School Library should be carefully 
inspected, not only to know their tendency, but 
that you may converse upon them, illustrate and 
apply what you find useful, and examine your 
children in what they read. By these means you 
will interest them, and check that sad propensity 
to seek for novelty, rather than improvement, un- 
happily promoted by the present system of Sab- 
bath school reading. Says a learned judge, “I 
read every book my children bring into the house, 
even to the penny sheet.” [S. S. Treasury, 


A LESSON FOR 8S, SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


A Superintendent of a Sabbath school once 
gave us the following account of a teacher and his 
class. The class consisted of lads from twelve to 
fourteen years old, whose intellectual advantages 
had tended to bring to early maturity, minds that 
were naturally ready and retentive. Among them, 
there was one of peculiar inquisitiveness, and who 
possessed much of that art which renders a Law- 
yer skillful in the cross-examination of witnesses, 
Their teacher had excellent natural powers, and 
at first, commanded the respect and affection of 
his class. But his pupils soon discovered that he 
was by no means prepared to give them satisfac- 
tory answers, on the questions of difficulty, which 
their lessons suggested. In consequence of his 
manifest deficiency, they at first studied their les- 
sons with great care; and the one who was more 
precocious than the rest, took special pains to 
furnish himself with objections to be stated and 
argued during their recitations. The result was, 
the scholar triumphed over the teaeher, and would 
often boast, in the presence of his fellow pupils, 
of his entire success in the contest. And when it 
was found that such victories could be easily won, 
they sunk down iuto an almost entire indifference 
to every thing pertaining to their lessons, and the 
seeds of scepticism had become deeply lodged in 
their youthful minds. The Superintendent per- 
ceived it, and removed the teacher to another 
class still younger. But they, by intermingling 
with their fellow-students, soon understood, that 
he had often been defeated in argument by his 
former pupils, and they adopted the same means, 
in order to acquire a triumph for themselves. 
Through the week, they would gather up all the 
cavils, which are afloat in almost every community 
against the Gospel; and, if their teacher was not 
prepared with an answer, they judged them to be 
unanswerable. In this way, young infidels were 
forming their character, in the bosom of what was 
called a flourishing Sabbath school. 

It is not unnecessary to add, that the cause of 
'this arose not from any defect in the original 
| powers or capacities of the teacher. His mind 
was strong and quick. His education had been 
good; and none had any reason to call in question 
|his piety. Yet he never studied his lessons. He 
took it for granted that he was capable of instruct- 
ing his class without previous preparation; and 
instead of conferring a benefit upon the school, 
he was, in the way which has been stated, the 
source of its greatest evil. And in another way, 
he was equally injurious to the cause by his neg- 
lect of those teacher’s meetings which are formed 
for mutual improvement. ; 

The application of this plain recital of facts we 
leave to be made by the teachers themselves. 
They can best judge whether it suits them oF 
their fellow-laborers in this department of Chris- 
tian instruction. [Charleston Observer. _ 


Robert Raikes. 
It is stated in the memoir of the late Rev. Thomas English, 
of Woburn, that the mind of Mr. Raikes was savingly im- 


pressed, by reading the 58d chapter of Isaiah to one of bis’ 
Sabbath school children. 
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From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 

Departed this life, June 5th, in Putnam, Be- 
vuia Ferman, daughter of Jane Ferman, widow, 
formerly of Harper’s Ferry, in the 13th year of 
her age.—She was a Sabbath school scholar of 
the M. E. Church in Putnam. About the Ist of 
December, 1832, Bethia and several other Sun- 
day school scholars came forward to the altar of 
prayer, as mourners, where she soon obtained the 
blessing she sought, and testified what the Lord 
had done for her, and with some other little girls 
applied for admission into society as probationers. 
They were received, and put in a class by them- 
selves, (eight in number,) and committed to my 
charge, as their leader. Their first class meeting 
was on Christmas day, 1832.—Her understanding 
and exercises were above her years; so that those 
were astonished who heard her speak or pray. 
She was particularly fond of plainness in dress— 
modest, pleasant, and agreeable in her manners. 
About the time she was confined to her room, I 
inquired the state of her mind. She said she did 
not feel as well as she had felt at some other 
times; but she appeared to be much engaged in 
prayer. I attended her till she died. She said, 
at another time, that her prospects were growing 
brighter and brighter, and so continued to the last, 
always expressing confidence and love in the Lord 
when able to speak. At one time she requested 
her mother to leave her alone for awhile, which 
request being granted, her mother from another 
room found she was engaged in earnest prayer. 
After some time a change appearing in the sound 
of her voice, and not being able to understand 
her distinctly, her mother sent one to ascertain 
the cause of the change, when she was found try- 
ing to sing. She never appeared at any time to 
have any doubts of her aceeptance with God. 
She was asked at one time, when hardly able to 
speak, if she loved the Saviour. ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” 
was her reply. She told her mother, she wanted 
to talk more freely with me, and tell me much 
more, but she felt backward on account of her 
age, lest I should think her forward. She said to 
her mother, ‘‘I suffer much, but it will soon be 
over, and I shall be at rest.”’ I was astonished 
at her patience under suffering, and the readiness 
with which she took the most nauseous medicine. 
She said to me at one time, with a great deal of 
devotional feeling in her manner, ‘‘I hope soon 
to be in heaven, and meet my friends who have 
gone before, and all my class mates.”? And no 
doubt she is now with saints and angels worship- 
ping God on high— 

‘© Where sickness, sorrow, pain, and death, 
Are felt and feared no more.” 

By her request, made to her mother, I attended 


her funeral. Joun GosHEN. 
Putnam, O., July 5. 








RELIGION. 








FREE AGENCY. 
OR, WE SIN BECAUSE WE WISH TO. 


Moth@@@PWV ell, my children, I see that you are 
all free agents. I told you this morning to meet 
me here at six o’clock, and you are very punctual. 
Have you been long here? 

William. Only a few minutes, mother. 

Mother. You might have-staid away, and diso- 
beyed me, if you had chosen to do so. 

Edward. 1 wanted a little, mother, to stay 
away a short time, and look at the pictures that 
Mary was showing me. 

Mother. Why did you not do so? You could 
have done so, if you had chosen to do it. 

Edward. Yes, but I did not choose to do it. 

Mother. Win did you not choose to stay with 
Mary rather than to come here? 

Edward. {thought that you would be displeas- 
ed with me, and that I should feel unhappy at 
disobeying you. Besides, I wished to hear you 





talk, though I wanted to look at the pictures too. 

Mother. Just so you all often want to do some- 
thing, and think at the same time that you ought 
not to do it. Or you wish not to do something, 
and yet think that you ought to do it. 

Very soon you choose which of the two things 
you will do. If you do right, you feel happy in 
doing so, and you feel unhappy if you do wrong. 

Eliza. How exactly you know, mother, about 
my feelings! I have felt just as you have been 
telling us hundreds of times. 

William. So have I. 

Edward. And Itoo, when I wanted to climb 
up the tree after the bird’s nest, and knew I ought 
not, because mother had forbidden me. 

Mother. Did you climb up the tree? 

Edward. I did not, and I felt very glad after- 
wards that I did not disobey you. 

Mother. You see, my children, that in a great 
many things you are free agents. You know what 
is right and what is wrong, and you can do either 
right or wrong, as you choose. Now, answer me 
ore question. 

When you have felt as you ought, and done 
right, and felt happy afterwards; or felt as you 
ought not, and done wrong, and felt unhappy af- 
terwards; have you not felt and done just as you 
chose? 

Children. Yes, yes, yes. 

Mother. Did it seem to you as if any body or 
any thing were obliging or forcing you to feel and 
to do as you did? 

William. No, mother; only sometimes it seems 
to me to be very difficult to feel and do as I ought. 

Mother. What makes it so difficult? 

William. That is a hard question, mother. 
When I feel like a good boy, and love you, and 
wish to please you, and love Eliza and Edward, 
and wish to do them good, it is very easy for me 
to do right. But sometimes I do not feel so. I 
want to please wyself; Ido not care at all about 
others; and then it is very difficult for me to do 


right. 
dew. Do you not feel that you are to blame 
when you feel so? 
William. Ido, and that makes me the more 
unhappy. 
Mother. Well, my children, you all know and 


feel that you are free agents. [ Gallaudet. 





ON HAPPINESS. 

‘* Father, are good people always happy?”’ said 
William Allen, as he was sitting one Sabbath 
evening, in a rather thoughtful mood, with his 
Bible and question book before him. William 
had been studying his lesson for the next Sabbath, 
which was always his custom, lest he should be 
too much hurried in the week to prepare it proper- 
ly. One of the referenees was to Isaiah xlviii. 
22, ‘*There is no peace, saith the Lord, to the 
wicked.” This gave rise to his question about 
the happiness of the pious. William was a very 
lively boy, and took much pleasure in the usual 
amusements of youth. No one seemed to enjoy 
more than he, the innocent and healthful sports in 
which boys generally delight; and no one knew 
better how to relish a book of travels, or history, 
or some interesting story. But there were mo- 
ments like the present, when he felt that he need- 
ed something more to give him that happiness 
which he sought for. At such times he felt that 
vanity and vexation of spirit was written on all his 
pursuits. When he had promised himself much 
pleasure in the enjoyment of a holiday, the rain, 
or sickness, or some other inforeseen cause would 
disappoint his hopes. Sometimes when he had 
paid more than common attention to his lesson, 
his memory would fail him, and he would get a 
look of disapprobation from his teacher, which 
would cut him to the heart. Once he had receiv- 
ed from his grandfather a present of a beautiful 
four-bladed knife, and he felt very much pleased. 
But before a week was gone, the knife had disap- 
peared, and nobody could tell what had become 
of it. 

Mr. Allen was one of those fathers who believe 


that God means what he says, when he declares, 
‘¢ Train up a child in the way he should go; and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.”” Of 
course, he took every opportunity to lead the mind 
of William to the knowledge of the gospel of 
Christ. 

‘*'The angels and saints in heaven,” replied 
Mr. A., ‘are always happy, because they never 
sin; and just in proportion as pious people on 
earth resemble them in holiness, they are like 
them in happiness. But as true Christians, like 
other men, are exposed to temptation, to sin, to 
sickness, poverty, bereavement, and other painful 
trials, they are not always happy. And besides, 
pious people are subject to afflictions which un- 
godly people are free from. It often causes them 
grief to see the sins of their fellow-men. So 
‘Lot vexed his righteous soul,’ and David said, 
‘ Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, because 
they keep not thy laws.’ A truly pious man is | 
often more grieved at a sinful thought, than he 
once would have been by a wilful act of sin.”’ 

‘* What advantage then has a pious person over 
others?” asked William. 

‘* First,” answered his father, ‘his pleasures 
are of a higher and purer kind than those of the 
wicked; and they are more lasting, and leave no 
sting behind. The psalmist said (Ps. iv. 7,) 
‘Thou hast put gladness in my heart, more than | 
in the time that their corn and their wine increas- 
ed.’ Besides the Christian has consolation under 
his sorrows, which the ungodly know not of. So | 
that Moses made a wise choice, when he chose | 
rather ‘to suffer affliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.’ 
And then the Christian has a hope and confidence, 
that when he has passed through the trials of this 
life, he will be perfectly and eternally happy in 
heaven.” 

*¢Oh, father,’’ said William, ‘‘I wish I was a 
true Christian, for 1 do want to be happy, and 
sometimes I think I am happy, but something al- 
ways happens to spoil my pleasure.”’ 

** My son,”’ said Mr. A., ‘‘ God never design- 
ed that any one should be happy while at enmity 
with him. Sin and misery always go together, 
so do holiness and happiness. If then, you would | 
be truly happy, repent of your sins, believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, give your heart to him, and 
pray for the gift of the Holy Spirit; then you will 
find that rest which your soul thirsts for.’’ 

**T will try to do so, my dear father, and I beg 
you to pray for me,” said William, as he took up 
his Bible, and with streaming eyes, retired to his 
closet, to seek pardon and peace. 

[Youth’s Friend. 









EDITORIAL. 


‘Father, how can I earn any thing to contribute 
at the Sabbath School for the West?’ 

So said a small boy in the city of H—, after at. | 
tending a meeting in behalf of Sabbath Schools at the 
west; at which the speaker told the children they must | 
earn something and give. 

His father replied, ‘You may have that corner of | 
the garden, and do what you please with it.’ 

He set himself at work, and prepared the ground. 
He used to be up early in the morning, at work, while 
other boys were asleep, and he used, when he got 
home from school to go in and work, while other boys 
were at play tearing their clothes, and perhaps in bad ' 
company learning bad habits and using bad language. | 

He sowed his ground with early vegetables; and in 
the spring, when they were large enough for the mar- 
ket, he might be seen at the rising of the sun, trudging 
to market, with his basket of vegetables on his arm, 
where he took his station, to sell to those who wished 
to buy. 

We presume many market people were surprised to _ 
see such a small and well dressed boy selling vegeta- | 
bles in the market. But he felt a pleasure in it, be- 





cause he knew he was doing good. 
He had been such a good gardener, that some of his 
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vegetables were almost the first in the market, and he 
obtained a high price for them. We believe he got at 
first as much as four shillings a morning. Thus he 
went from day to day, until he got more than six DOL- 
tars. We hope every boy who reads this, will re- 
member when he lies in bed in the morning, or when 
he is wasting his time in play, how the little boy in 
H—— earned six dollars, and never lost any thing, 
but gained much happiness and industrious habits 
besides. , 

When you have read this, go and ask your father, 
‘ How can I earn any thing,’ and keep asking him, 
until he will help you. ‘Tell him, it is better for you 
to learn how you can earn something, than to have all 
the money he can earn for you. 


Why do we pnt some words in italics? 

You remember, dear children, that, last week, we 
had the word, ‘help’ printed in italics; and asked you 
to tell the reason. How many of you have found out? 

In the piece before this, in this Companion, you will 
find the words ‘earn’ and ‘you’ printed in itafics. 
If you know why they are put so, or if your father told 
you last week, go and tell him before you read any 
more, so that he may see that you remember. 

I suppose some of our readers have not yet found 
out why some words are printed in italics. If so, I 
will now tell them. 

Words are put in italics, when they are more impor- 
tant than the rest. You should give more attention to 
them; and when you read aloud, you should place 
emphasis on them. That is, you should read the word 
louder, ang let your voice slide down low on it. Ask 
your father to show you what emphasis means, and to 
read the sentences for you, with emphasis on the 
words ‘earn’ and ‘ you.’ 

Do you wish to know, why you should thus empha- 
size these words? Because you should distinguish 
them from something else, which you read or think of. 

When the man said, children must earn something 
and give, he meant to have them distinguish between 
earning something, and getting it by asking for it, or 
by its being given to them. When they earn it, it 
does them good to give it away and it leads them to 
know the value of money; but when they give away 
what costs them nothing, it only makes them proud, 
and think money is not worth much. 

Now request your mother, to ask you some ques- 
tions about what you have read in these two last pieces; 
and then ask her to tell you why words are printed in 
italics in the Bible; in Doddredge’s Family Expositor, 
and other such books. It is not because they are im- 
portant, but for other reasons, which I have not time 
now to tell you, but will tell you next week. 





Questions aud Conversation for Children. 

Dear Cuitpren,—Last week I told you something 
about a good king of Israel. We gave you some ques- 
tions to find out the answers yourselves. If you did 
not find them out, if you did not have patience to do 
it, we fear you do not read the Companion as you 
ought to. Now there are some children that read the 
Companion, who are anxious to have their paper 
come; and as soon as they get hold of it, look it over 
to see the pictures, and read the stories; and then 
throw it away, without stopping to think of what they 
have read. We have seen children do so in Boston, 
but we hope they do not do it so much in the country. 
We want children to stop and think while they read, 
and to find out as much as they can themselves; and 
we want parents to help them. 

We will now propose some more questions about 
this good king, and wish parents and children, on the 
Sabbath after meeting, would sit down and find them 
eut together. We know if they will, it will make the 
children think more, and thus do them more good than 
to read twenty stories, or a hundred pages in a book. 


That good king, if you looked, you found to be Jo-| 
siah; and the places the Second of Kings, twenty | 
second chapter, and the Second of Chronicles, thirty 
fourth chapter. The answers to the questions I shall | 
ask you this week, you can find in thesame chapters, 
and the chapters next before them. 
What was Josiah’s father’s name? A 
What did he do in the sight of the Lord? 
What did he serve and worship? 
Whom did he forsake? 
What became of him? 
Where did his servants slay him? 
What did the people do to these servants? 
What was the name of King Amon’s father, 
the grandfather of Josiah? M \ 
What did he do in the sight of the Lord? 
Whom was he like? 
What did he build up? 
What did he worship? 
What did he make his sons do? 
What did he set up in the grove? 
If you have time, I should like to have you read the 
chapters through in which these questions are found; 
one may read in Kings and the other read in Chroni- 
cles. ‘The first nine verses are alike in both chapters, 
and also the verses in the last parts of the chapters. 
Thus you see what a wicked father and grandfather 
Josiah had; and we should have thought Josiah would 
be wicked too. But we must remember that kings do 
not have much care of their children, but entrust them 
to others. Now probably some good man or woman 
had taught Josiah to fear the Lord; for there were 
good people about him. There was Huldah the 
prophetess; read 2 Kings xxii. 14, and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
22, andsoon. The good prophet Jeremiah lived then 
too: see Jeremiah first chapter, and first three verses. 
There was also the prophet Zephaniah: see Zepha- 
niah Ch. i. verse 1. 
We have not time now to ask questions about Josi- 


ah’s piety, and life; and you have enough to think of 
for once. 











Men who lived at Rome and Greece when Josiah 
was made king. 

The children will doubtless like to hear what men 
lived in the world when Josiah was made king. We 
will tell of some of them. 

The king of Rome was Ancus Martius. He was 
the fourth king of Rome, and lived about a hundred 
years after Romulus, who built thecity of Rome. He 
was the grandson of Numa, that good and peaceable 
king of Rome, and in many respects like his grand- 
father. But he was more warlike, and conquered the 
Latins and Sabines and other nations. It was not 
thought wrong then as it is now, for nations to carry 
on wars against each other. But still, almost always 
it is very wicked. Ancus builded the city of Ostia at 
the mouth of the river Tiber, and enlarged and im- 
proved the city of Rome. 

The rvuters at AtHENs in Greece were called 
aRcHONs, and were chosen every year. They could 
punish people with death. One of the anchons was 
Draco. He made a set of laws which were very se- 
vere and cruel; so much so, that they were said to be 
written in letters of blood. By them, idleness was 
punished with as much severity as murder; and death 
was threatened against the one as well as the other. 
Draco was what the world would call a wise man. 
He knew that if people were idle, they would always 
be getting into mischief. 

Now, when you are idle, dear children, we wish 
you to remember what Draco did to idle people. If 
you study, you should study hard; if you play, play 
hard; if you work, work hard; and if you intend to 
become a Christian, you must try hard. The Bible 
says, ‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate!’ Ifyou 
hope you are now a Christian, you must labor hard for 
Christ, and do all the good youcan. Lazy people are 





We give the questions to help parents ‘train up their 
children in the way they should go.’ 





good for nothing, only to do mischief and hinder others. 





IDLENESS IS THE PARENT OF MANY VICES. 
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A Bad Practice. 

One of the mostsilly and pernicious things to which 
children are addicted, is frightening their companions 
or brothers and sisters. A sad instance lately occur- 
red to me from this piece of mischief. A boy of about 
twelve years of age’ was left by his mother to take care 
of a younger sister, while the mother was absent for a 
short time. The little girl not liking the treatment of 
her brother, began to fret and cry for her mother’s re- 
turn. Her brother not much liking the noise, began 
to threaten her, that he would send her to the black 
man’s house; but looking out of the window, he espied 
a poor beggar and showed her to him, and told her, he 
would put her into his basket for her behaviour. The 
poor child turned pale, stopped crying, and almost 
fainted; for she did not know what a harmless old man 
the beggar was, and imagined he would carry her off. 
Seeing the terror he had occasioned, the poor fellow 
coaxed and tried to make her forget his mischeivous 
frolic; but her trembling continued till her mother’s re- 
turn, by which the lad received a merited punishment 
and learned a lesson never to attempt to ridicule a child 
by frightening it. [Sabbath School Treasury. 





A Father, at Philadelphia. 


There lived in the northern part of the city of Phil- 
adelphia a little boy, whose name was William B—— 
One Lord’s day he returned from the Sunday-school, 
and heard his father, who was a very wicked man, 
swearing in a most profane manner. He looked at 
him with much concern, and went to his aunt, and said 
*¢ Did not Jesus die for those who are sinners, and 
take the name of the Lord in vain 2” ‘Yes -” was 
the reply. He immediately went up stairs ‘into his 
closet,” and prayed most earnestly that God would 
forgive his sinful father. He cried so loud that his 
mother, who was in an adjoining room, becoming a- 
larmed, went and asked him what was the matter. 
He answered, “OQ, mother! Iam so afraid that the 
wicked one will come and take away my father, and 
he will not go to heaven and see God and Jesus, but 
will have to dwell with Satan for ever, in fire, and dark- 
ness, and chains.” He could say no more; tears pre- 
vented his utterance. His mother assured him that 
God would hear his prayer and save his father. He 
was much comforted by this; and, in a short time, the 
Lord was pleased to answer his petition, and, we trust 
his father was plucked as a brand from the everlast- 
ing burning. S. S. Anecdotes. 





An Ohio Scholar. 


Having an engagement, says a gentleman, to meet 
a Sunday-school in an obscure corner of M co., 
Ohio, I set out at an early hour on the morning of my 
appointment, and on my way to the place I overtook 
a boy, about ten years old. Being an entire stranger 
to the road, I inquired ofthe child, and found I was 
not only in the road to the place of my appointment, 
but that he was going to the school. He told me he 
lived upwards of three miles from the school, and that 
he had been a scholar more than two years; that in 
that time he had learned to read; and besides a number 
of good publications, the names of which he mentioned, 
he had gone through the New Testament five times. 

His knowledge of the principal doctrines of the gos- 
pel was indeed remarkable. I will state some of the 
questions I asked him, with his answers. ‘* Are we 
allsinners?”’ ‘* Yes.” ** How came we to be sinners?” 
** Because Adam sinned.” ‘*Who was Adam?” “The 
first man.” ‘* How did Adam’s sin make us sinners?” 
‘“‘T cant tell that.” ‘ Will you believe what you don’t 
know?” ‘* Yes, because itis in the Testament.” “ Will 
sinners go to heaven?” “ Yes, if they repent.” 
** Will repentance take them to heaven?” ** No, they 
must be born again.’?? ‘ Will that take them to 
heaven?” He now appeared confused, held down 
his head, slackened his pace, and seemed to wish 
me to ride on, and let him alone. Contrary to this, 
I reined in my horse, and repeated the question, ‘*Will 
being born again take usto heaven??? He remained 
silent, until I repeated it several times; then looking 
up in my face, he said, ‘* Aint you a universalist ?” 
I assured him I was not, but was the person that was 
expected to preach that day at the school-house. This 
information appeared to relieve him very much; and, 
with a smile, he said, ‘* Well, indeed! I thought you 
were a universalist.” I asked him why he thought so. 
He said, ‘* Because they won’t believe we must repent 
and be born again.” Said I, ‘‘ I have asked you if be- 
ing born again will take us to heaven, can you answer 
me??? He answered me in these very words, ‘* We 
can’t get to heaven if we aint born again; but then the 
blood of Jesus Christ must save us.” } 











